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to depend in the end on a false hypostatization in that when we
identify the purely formal or logical self with the self as object of
actual consciousness we improperly endow the former with an
intuitable existence in time which, if legitimate, would render it
an object of experience and therefore knowable in terms of the
categories. We then treat it as if it were thus knowable and
formulate of it the a priori synthetic propositions that it is sub-
stance, simple, and so on. As soon as the fallacy is discovered it is
evident that all these propositions are either tantologous or false,
and that the immortality of the soul is not demonstrable a priori.
This is not a very serious discovery, since we now see that its
mortality could only be proved by an argument equally fallacious,
and consequently the purpose of the Critique which is to remove
knowledge to make room for faith is so far successfully achieved.
Antinomies of Pure Reason (B 433-B 595)
By an antinomy Kant means a pair of propositions called Thesis
and Antithesis each of which can be supported by a formally valid
argument but which are none the less inconsistent with and indeed
diametrically opposed to one another (' Matter is infinitely divi-
sible' [thesis] as opposed to 'Matter is composed of parts which
are indivisible' [antithesis]). The section consists of two parts:
1.  A demonstration in accordance with the architectonic of the
Critique that there are necessarily four of these antinomies
and four only, foliowed by a formulation with comments on
each pair.  The number is supposed to depend on the four
headings of the categories, and the four are further divided
into two groups of two each, called mathematical and
dynamical. B 433-6 490.
2.  A consideration of the origin of antinomies in human reason
and of the solution of them by the Critical hypothesis.
B 490-B 595.
i. The first of these sections is lengthy, complicated, and
arbitrary. It has little but historical interest and is quite un-
essential to the important doctrine which follows it, but the
inclusion of it in the Critique, and the importance which Kant
obviously attached to it are easy to explain.
The mathematical antinomies and their solution by the Criti-
cal doctrine of the transcendental ideality of space and time
had formed the central theme of the Dissertation of 1770, and
the Critique had first been conceived as an extension of the